“I would not enter on my list of friends, 


Though graced with polished manners and fine sense 
Yet wanting sensibility, the man 


Who needlessly sets foot upon a worm.”— Cowper. 
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A Touching Plea for Pigeons. 


EXTRACT FROM A LETTER OF HENRY BERGII TO JAMES GORDON 
BENNETT. 


Iassume that you will not deny the postulate, 
that all living creatures are endowed with the 
tight to live, so long as they do not, by reason of 
their acts or hurtful presence, forfeit that right. 
To do otherwise would be to question Divine 

om and authority. Now let us suppose a 
Case. It is that of a bird, which has already been 
captured by your artifice or skill. It is not only 
harmless, but by reason of its beauty, innocence 
and helplessness, appeals most touchingly to your 
pity, justice and humanity. You are a practical 
Marksman, and you require, perhaps, recreation, 
or demand relief from wasting ennui. The arms 
Which minister to your passion for the chase are 
of the richest and most approved quality; the 
day is fine, and the fields and groves are melo- 
dious with the songs of the happy feathered 
Creatures. Suddenly you experience the strange 


necessity to kill, to destroy the hapless being in 
your power, and disfigure the scene which lies Tike 
a dream of paradise before you. 

You are not alone; friends and admirers of 
your accuracy of aim are with you, and among 
them, horribly out of place, fair women are also 
seen! Your servants place the unresisting animal 
in a trap, and the life which God gave for the 
profit and support of our race awaits its unre- 
quired sacrifice. 

Now let us imagine for a moment that this 


- unoffending little being is suddenly endowed with 


speech. Might not its language be somewhat 
like the following ? 

“T am wholly in your power; you will not 
pretend that I have ever harmed you, or that 
there exists any natural or legitimate reason for 
my destruction. The sphere in which I moved 
was assigned to me by the same All-wise Being 
who made you, and so bountifully endowed you 
with wealth, reason, and all the material posses- 
sions of this world. I was betrayed into captivity 
while seeking to provide nourishment for my little 
family, now dead of starvation. 

“ You are about to immolate me upon the blood- 
stained altar of inglorious rivalry, and what will 
you gain by the crushing of my delicate limbs, and 
ruptured arteries, that a senseless target would 
not afford you? If, however, this little body, so 
— and so mysteriously contrived by its 
Creator, be necessary to your reasonable benefit— 
if the brief existence which it inherits be required 
for any purpose which religion and human policy 
condemn not—take it, it is yours; but offend not 
its Author, nor insult the cultivated spirit of your 
generation, by a deed which your own conscience, 
on reflection, will characterize, but which I refrain 
from doing.” 

Thus, I say, might the unoffending little creature 
address you; and what answer could you make? 
None, absolutely none; nor could the combined 
intellect and learning of the world controvert the 
argument of the tiny pleader awaiting your irre- 
sistible fiat. . That the taking of life is a 
required necessity of our civilization, I regretfully 
admit; all I urge is, that it be rendered as just 
and merciful as it is necessary. . . . 


You cannot live without exerting influence. 
The doors of your soul are open on others, and 
their’s on you. You inhabit a house which is well- 
nigh transparent; and what you are within you 
are ever showing yourself to be without. 


([Communicated.] 
Sparrows and Rats. 

While passing through the common to-day, I 
amused myself with watching the English spar- 
rows, which have so multiplied in this place. The 
grass was alive with them; they gathered in 
brown bunches about the walks, leisurely scatter- 
ing in flight when disturbed ; sometimes they 
floated down from the trees in soft showers, like 
withered leaves, reminding one of the appearance 
of an oak grove after a hard frost. I watched 
them at their sand baths, at the foot of the great 
elm, where several dozen, old and young, male 
and female, were congregated. The baths were 
all filled with wallowing occupants, and many of 
the birds were sitting about, waiting their turn. 
Hardy, cheerful, mouselike, impudent little chirp- 
ers, are these birds, and I am glad to note their 
increase in such numbers as to compel a general 
migration and spreading of this species over the 
whole State. 

“ Well,” thought I, “if there had never been a 
‘society with the long name,’ perhaps the spar- 
rows would not be quite so tame nor numerous.” 
And then I wished that the good influences which 
must come to all our young people, from seein 
the manner in which the sparrows are protected, 
might be fostered always by home example and 
precept. I remembered in this connection a scene 
which occurred in a family with whom I had lately 
been spending a few days. The father caught a 
rat,—one of a numerous gang of rodent thieves 
which had made sad havoc in a brood of chickens 
very negligently exposed to their depredations. 
In the presence of his little daughter, who took in 
all the influences of the occasion with a child’s 
natural readiness, he poked the rat “to make him 
squeal” and show his teeth, accompanying the 

okes with remarks like these: “ Ah, you scamp! 

ow does that feel? No! youcan’t get out; no use 
to bite—here, take that! Don’t you want another 
chicken?” and so on,—the little one testifying her 
appreciation by a shrill, hard little laugh which I 
did not like to hear. And when the father brought 
the trap up to the coop to let the hen pick the rat, 
her delight was still greater. Such scenes ought 
never to occur in Christian families; they are sure 
to lead the little ones, and the big ones too, to 
hardness of heart, to malice and petty cruelty. 
By all means, catch and kill the thieving rats, but 
spare them all mean and unworthy treatment, 
say I. G. H. 
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Our Dumb Animals. 


Animals not Machines. 


Nothing is more worthy the philosopher’s med- 
itations the manifestations of instinct and 
intelligence in small animals, and of actions on 
their part which among men would be judged, the 
one praiseworthy, the others contemptible. Indi- 
viduals of the same kind among the industrious 
bees do not all seem to have the same propensities. 
Some are courageous, working honestly ; some 
are idle, and prefer not to work, appropriating by 
trick or foree the property of others. Will there 
long remain people ignorant enough to see in 
these animals only machines, and to understand 
nothing of the grandeur of creation? ‘The reflec- 
tions made by M. Emile Blanchard, one of the 
most distinguished naturalists of our time, are a 
noble witness in favor of the intelligence of insects. 
Then, as to the birds, who can doubt that our 
feathered friends are often very good reasoners? 
Our author tells us that the brain of canaries 
excels, in proportion to the bulk of their bodies, 
that of man. We know well that, in a general 
way, the brain of birds is not so voluminous as 
that of the mammalia; the hemispheres are defi- 
cient in circumvolutions, and are not so well devel- 
oped. And here again we find that the intellect- 
ual manifestations are in proportion to the extent 
of the cerebral organs. ‘The brain of the ostrich 
is not larger than that of the barn-cock. ‘The 
— and turkey have very small brains. But 
e disproportion of the brain compared with the 
bulk of the body is most remarkable in the whole 
order of coast-birds. These are the most savage, 
and the least susceptible of being tamed. In the 
order of rapacious birds the cerebral mass sensibly 
increases, especially amongst the talcons; this 
increase, however, is most manifest in the night 
birds of prey, whose heads are very large. Otten 
in defence of their young do these birds exhibit 
extraordinary powers of thinking and planning, 
as well as discover to us their deep love and match- 
less courage. A partridge who trails her wing, 
and pretends to be wounded in sight of a dog 
sometimes, and at other times flies at his face to 
tear out his eyes so that he may not be able to find 
the nest from which she has been decoyed, shows 
superior powers to her pursuer.—Animal World. 


Jerry’ 


Is a fourteen-pound cat, of somewhat remarkable 
gifts and graces. A few weeks since a new rug of 
many bright colors was placed on the library 
ficor. Thus far we have not succeeded in recon- 
ciling him to the innovation. He will walk all 
around it, but never across it, voluntarily. 
Although his good nature has never been excelled 
by any of his race, it is most difficult to hold him 
quietly on the detested object Of his early his- 
tory we know nothing. One morning, over three 
years ago, he was found at the barn trying to 
make himself an agreeable companion. As we, 
also, were new comers to town, the arrival of a 
eat was considered a good omen, and he was 
adopted at once. No one has ever claimed him, 
and since he is a poly-dactyl (many digited— 
having seven fingers on each of the forepaws and 
six toes on each of the hind feet), we infer that 
some kind-hearted owner from a neighboring 
town dropped him at our door, trusting that his 
style and quality would secure for puss a perma- 
nent home. 

To the training of this unknown owner we 
attribute the antipathies of “ Jerry” to this rug 
and to all bed-quilts. The rug may resemble 
some bright shaw] for which he was punished for 
lying upon. For the same apparent reason, we 
have never succeeded in making him lie upon a 
bed, but upon any other comfortable piece of 
furniture he will] readily take a nap. 

We may be allowed to add, for the benefit of 
cat-lovers, that Jerry has never, under the most 

ing conditions, stolen a mouthful of food or 

en a single lap of forbidden milk. He rarely 
mews when hungry, but expresses himself by 
“ rubbing and purring” in the most affectionate 
manner.— Boston Transcript. 


The Swallows. 
Peaceful across the level lawn they glide, 
O’er latticed shadows of the summer trees, 
Weaving short flights all day with careless ease, 
As if forever destined to abide 
In this green nook. No thought of regions wide 
Which they must traverse soon, of boisterous breeze, 
Or league on league of far-resounding seas, 
’Neath purple wing and snowy breast they hide. 
Enough for them that now the skies are blue, 
And food sufficient fills the humming air ; 
Of darker days they take no forward view ; 
Oh, that their happy wisdom we could share, 
And leave to-morrow to His faithful word, 
Who tells the flittings both of man and bird! 
—Rev. Ricuarp WIL10N. 


Animal Life in Architecture. 


The Old South Church is decorated by a mass of 
carving, so abundant and so good as to form a dis- 
tinctive feature of the edifice. The church is a 
very large one, and, running its entire length, 
across much of its front, and making capitals to 
the pillars of its small porches and recesses, a 
long vine, forming a cornice to the first story of 
the building, of different species of plants, is carved, 
in close imitation of nature. In one place a bird 
is pecking at a bunch of grapes, and, hidden 
hehind the grape leaves, a wily cat is creeping 
stealthily toward its winged neighbor. Farther 
on, a squirrel runs along a branch, and in another 
wee a couple of birds are feeding one another. 

metimes a leaf is broken or torn, and the ten- 
drils and the rough bark of the stem appear care- 
fully carved, and in exact imitation of the natural 
forms. The little scenes among the clematis and 
grape leaves, of bird and animal and insect life, 
recall to the mind the beautiful and multiform 
capitals of the columns of the Doge’s Palace, with 
their wealth of natural foliage and animal life, 
and lead us to hope that, if we have begun to 
make such vines as these, we may end with details 
as delicate as the Venetian. 


Dogs and Doctors, 


A queer thing occurred just now. My father, 
Dr. Atlee, was in his office, and heard a dog yelp- 
ing outside the door; he paid no attention until a 
second and louder yelp was heard, when he opened 
the door and found a little brown dog standing on 
the step upon three legs. He brought him in, and, 
on examining the fourth leg, he found a pin stick- 
ing in it. He drew out the pin, and the dog ran 
away again. The office is not exactly on the 
street, but stands back, having in front of it, some 
six feet off, a stone wall with a gate. I will add 
that it has not been possible to discover anything 
more about this dog. 

This story reminds me of something similar 
that occurred to me while studying medicine in 
the same office nearly thirty years ago. A man 
named Cosgrove had his arm broken, and came 
many times to the office to have the dressing 
arranged. He was always accompanied by a large, 
ferocious-looking bulldog, that watched me most 
attentively, and most unpleasantly to me, while 
bandaging his master’s arm. A few weeks after 
Cosgrove’s case was discharged, I heard a noise at 
the office door as if some animal were pawing it. 
and on opening it saw there this huge bulldog, 
accompanied by another dog that held up one of 
its fore-legs, evidently broken. They entered the 
office; 1 cut several pieces of wood and fastened 
them firmly to the leg with adhesive plaster, after 
straightening the limb. They left immediately 
The dog that came with Cosgrove’s dog I never 
saw ‘before nor since.—Dr. W. F. ATLEE, in 
“ Medical Times.” 
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CHARITY is never lost; it may meet with in- 
gratitude, or be of no service to those on whom it 
was bestowed, yet it ever does a work of beauty 
and grace upon the heart of the giver. 


The Sparrow’s Nest on the Rafter Beam. 
BY JENNETH HOLME. 


The bare old rafter beam, in this empty ferry- 
house waiting-shed, didn’t seem like the most in- 
viting place for a home. . But they had 
determined, after looking carefully around, to 
settle in this spot for the season. The tramp of 
feet and the rattle of wheels, with the rush and 
clank of the ever-going, ever-coming ferry-boats, 
had stopped for awhile. The place grew very 
quiet, with just a little splash of the waves against 
the green, mossy pier logs; so Mrs. Trill, with her 
head under her wing, fell to thinking things all 
over, which is just the very best way to think; for 
in the all over, there is sure to be some comfort. 

Building began next day ; and with the prospect 
of making a home out of it, the dingy old rafter 
seemed less desolate. Here they would see plenty 
of people, and be at a sate distance, too. ‘To be 
sure, there was fun in the exciting rock and sway 
of tree-life in a storm; but here they were safe, 
and even birds can’t have everything in this life. 
So, cheerfully, earnestly they went on with their 
work, never noticing that again and again during 
the day, while waiting for the boat, crowds of 
eager faces were turned with kindly interest to- 
ward them. A wisp of hay from a cart rolling off 
the boat caught on a corner of a beam and lodged 
at a safe distance from the floor. 


Just what they wanted in this point of the build- 
ing, as a cellar beam, Mr. Trill tried to lift it 
alone, but it was too large; so up he flew for 
bonnie Mrs. Trill. ‘wo are better than one in 
some cases, of which burden-bearing is one, for 
instance. How they worked and tugged! Half- 
way up Mrs. Trill lost her breath, and stopped, 
and dropped her en¢ of the load; so Mr. Trill had 
to let his end go, and it all fluttered down again. 
But what matter? ‘There was no scolding or fret- 
ting, but good-natured perseverance that took 
hold over again. So, though the way was long, 
and their building-blocks hard to manage, they 
worked on, patiently and gladly, till into their 
voices there came a tone that made people look up 
and say, “Why, I never heard such music from 
English sparrows before. There is something 
truly sweet in the ring of that constant, cheery 
chirp.” In time, they built for themselves a snug, 
sound home, strong and serviceable, and full of 
softness within, and the attractive beauty of a 
rustic summer-house outside. 

Constant travellers over that ferry stepped out 
of their way to see how the birdies were getting 
on. And here is just one little corner of the many 
into which the echo of their glaa, helpful song 
entered. 

Ilad you stopped that busy little man on a cer- 
tain morning, he would have said, “Can’t wait, 
now; bless you, I haven’t a single minute to 
spare!” in such a jerky, good-natured way, that 
you wouldn’t have attempted keeping him. but, 
though he is truthful, he actually lost a boat in his 
anxiety to watch the lilting of that hay wisp. All 
that building time he carried home nightly 
accounts of the birds, and their bright good- 
nature always made such a gleam in his story, 
that, somehow, a spirit of forbearance seemed to 
shine and lighten up his own girls and boys in 
their intercourse with each other next day. 

In the hurry of business during the week, he 
found that the memory of the birds’ helpfulness 
and patience jogged his conscience so, that he 
found himself at the desk of his new boy clerk, 
helping him up with his burden of puzzling 
figures. 

How far the music of these little workers has 
gone, we can rever know. Working on earnestly, 
perhaps they may come to know that just the 
grandest and best thing to “help the world along,” 
is to turn to the first work at hand, which is often 
just the very hardest, because it seems so simple 
and common-place.— Selected. 


Nor a sparrow falleth to the ground without 
His notice, 
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[Extract from a Letter.] 
One of the Right Kind. 


1 must tell you this little incident: Last night, 
as I was returning home from school, I noticed a 
man had stopped to water his horse at one of the 
wayside fountains. I noticed the man’s. face, for 
it was one of those bright, tender, intelligent faces. 
I noticed he had two small calves in the wagon. 
I ventured to look in to see if the little things were 
comfortable. The man had fixed a nice little bed 
for them, and had built up a board pen round 
them, with little windows in the sides. Both the 
little creatures seemed as happy as the man himself. 
T could not help speaking to the man, and thank- 
ing him for his kindness to those dumb animals. 
Really, | could not make out whether the man 
was giving the calves a pleasant drive into the 
country, or whether they were conferring the plea- 
sure upon him. I asked him if he was a “ kind- 
ness-to-dumb-animals’ man.” With a merry twin- 
kle, he said, “ Yes, ma’am!” J. 


+or— 


(Communicated. ] 
Do Both Male and Female Parrots Talk ? 


The writer solicits information with regard to 
the talking parrot,—whether the term Polly indi- 
cates the female as the loquacious bird, or whether 
masculine and feminine parrots acquire equally 
well the facility of speech. Will you reply throug 
your columns? and oblige, M. B. 


We submitted the above to a lady friend who is 


an “expert” on parrots, and have received the 
following reply :— 


It is something of a coincidence that I should 
receive, at the same time, from different quarters, 
the two inquiries,—one whether I knew “ if it was 
only the masculine parrot who condescended to 
speak”; and the other, “if the female was the 
loquacious one.” 

am aware that loquacity is generally attrib- 
uted to femininity, but, in the case of parrots, I 
presume that, as the speaking of words is an 
acquired accomplishment, only gained when they 
have the companionship of man, and has nothing 
to do with their communications with their own 
kind, there could be no reason why both sexes of 
the speaking parrots should not have equal capac- 
ities; but as the question has been raised, I have 
consulted some authorities, and find my opinion 
confirmed in one treatise, which declares, “ Both 
male and female parrots are equally gifted with 


. the power of speech, but the male parrot has the 


advantage in beauty.” 

_ As to “the term Polly,” it is given to parrots 
indiscriminately, in the same way some persons 
call all cats pussies. I do not know how the 
appellation “ Polly” originated ; but it is evident 
it is a word easy for them to articulate, which 
they catch immediately, and seem to apply to 
themselves with great satisfaction. 

I suppose this is all the answer the question 
Tequires, and it is not worth while to be tedious, 
or give unrequested information; but if “ infor- 
mation with regard to talking parrots” is wished 
for, it might be added that the best speakers are 
the green Amazonian, yellow Angola, Macaw, and, 
best of all, the gray African parrot, whose memory 
18 most remarkable. I knew of one who could 
Tepeat, without failure, four verses of a hymn 
which the children in the family were accustomed 
to say; and another who would give as many 
verses of a com¥é song, withthe correct intonation 
and expression. But the extent of their accom- 
plishment depends much upon the teacher, whose 
method should always be by gentle- 
hess and kindness. G. 


‘Tae following is a neat and ingenious imitation 
of some of the poetry of the Middle Ages :— 


O’er the sea see flamingo flaming go, 

The lark hie high, the swallow follow low. 
The small bees busy at their threshold old, 
And lamb lamenting in the threefold fold. 


Wait. 


Not all at once the morning streams 
The gold above the gray ; 

’T is thousand little yellow gleams 
That make the day the day. 


Not from the snow-drifts May awakes 

In purples, reds and greens; 
Spring’s whole bright retinue it takes 

To make her queen of queens. 

—Alice Cary. 

Bob. 

He was a magnificent Scotch dog, of great size, 
braver than a lion. He had but one bad habit 
when I had him—to see a cat was to fly at it. 
This ended in his worrying to death a favorite 
grimalkin belonging to a neighbor, and the ca- 
tastrophe raised a formidable commotion. So 


with many regrets I sent him to Brechin, fifteen 
miles off. 


There, early on the following Sunday morning, 
Bob was observed, with head and tail erect, and a 


resolute purpose in every look and movement, 
taking his way towards home. Whether he had 
kept the road, or gone by some path across the 
country, I know not; but when I was leaving the 
church, about one o’clock, 1 was met by the 
beadle, with his old face lighted up with an 
unusual expression of glee, and exclaiming—for 
my dog and Johnny had been always fast friends 
—‘ You mauna put him awa’, minister, though he 
should worry a’ the cats in the parish.” 

On going to the manse, I found Bob outside the 
gate, as flat and motionless as if he had been 
stone dead. It was plain he knew as well as I 
did that he had been banished, and had returned 
without leave, and was liable to be hanged, 
drowned, shot, or otherwise punished at my will. 
I went up to him, and stood over him for a while 
in silence. He lay as if he had been killed and 
flattened by a heavy roller, only that, with his 
large,‘ beautiful eyes half-shut, he kept winkin: 
and looking up in my face with a most pitiful an 
pleading expression. 

Though I might not go the length of old Johnny 
in making free of all the cats in the parish, there 
was no resisting the dumb but eloquent appeal. 
I gave way, and exclaimed in cheerful tones, “ Is 
this you, Bob?” In an instant, knowing that he 
was forgiven, he rose at one bound into the air, 
circling round and round me, and in his joy leap- 
ing nearly over my head.—Dr. Guthrie. 

A Scarcity of Elephants. 


By the last accounts from Ceylon, we hear that 
the governor, with the full concurrence of the 
secretary of state, has issued a prohibition against 
the destruction of elephants. This has alread 
caused disappointment to sundry sporting travel- 
lers, and it is well that it should be generally 
known, that others who are intent on the slaughter 
of big game may direct their steps elsewhere. 

The wholesale and wanton destruction of these 
useful and intelligent animals, which has too long 
prevailed, has at length aroused the attention of 
the Colonial Government. They ought to be 
largely employed in public works. Their strength, 
which enables them to draw stones of huge mag- 
nitude and to place them with ease wherever 
required, renders elephant-work far more valuable 
i substantial than that of the weak Indian 


laborers employed on roads and irrigation works 
in Ceylon. 

It is particularly in the construction of bridges 
that the value of the elephant is manifest. Nothing 
can be more interesting than to watch the docility 
and intelligence of these great creatures in the 
performance of their task, now dragging, now 
pushing, to the exact spot os se stones, and 
placing them in their appoin 
accuracy of a mason.—Selected. 


positions with the 


(Contributed. ] 
That’s Folks.’’ 


“ Actions speak plainer than words” is a familiar 
saying. I think, with animals, actions often speak 
as plain as words to those who pay attention, as is 
exemplified in the following, related to me by an 
acquaintance :— 

“Toodle,” a little poodle, belonged to Mrs. P., 
of Cincinnati. This lady was in the habit of talk- 
ing to her favorite, and thought from the roll of 
his eye, the wag of his tail and the expressive 
movements of his ears, that he knew what she was 
talking about. 

One day on her return home, after an absence of 
some hours, “ Toodle” came to her whining and 
looking very sorrowful. She asked, “What's the 
matter?” At which he pulled her skirt, then ran to 
the servant-maid and barked; this he repeated 
several times, when it occurred to Mrs. P. that the 
girl, who was not fond of animals, might have ill- 
treated “Toodle” in her absence; and she said, 
“Lucinda, you have been doing something to the 
dog ; you have been abusing him”; at which the 
dog gave several emphatic “bow-wows,” that his 
mistress interpreted by “ Yes, that’s what I wanted 
to tell you.” The lady rebuked her maid, threat- 
ening to dismiss her if “ Toodle” againcomplained 
of ill-treatment, at which she replied, “ Laws, 
Missus, that’s no dog, that’s folks.” L. B. U. 
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Anecdote of a Trout. 


Few anecdotes have been told of the intelligence 
of fishes, and they do not generally get credit for 
much of it, nor do they probably possess much. 
Yet that they do possess some measure of it, a 
pears from the well-known fact that carp in ponds 
have learned to come at a certain signal to be fed, 
and something of the same kind has been observed 
of some kinds of sea-fish in a marine fish-pond. 
It would be worth while for any one who has an 
aquarium to direct his attention to this subject, and 
to keep a record of his observations. Ours were 
made on a trout inaburn. Its place of abode was 
under a stone in a small pool, immediately below 
a wooden bridge, over which the a led from 
the house in which we resided to the garden. It 
was a pleasing amusement for boys to feed the 
trout with worms, which were readily to be pro- 
cured in the garden; and the trout was fed accord- 
ingly, and soon learned to come out from below 
the stone, and seize the worm thrown into the pool, 
whatever number of spectators might be close at 
hand on the bridge, and although some of them be 
a little noisy. But it was thought proper to try a 
trick upon the poor fish, and present him with a 
very small long radish, instead of a worm. Out 
came the trout at once; the radish, in shape and 
color, being quite like a worm, and caught it ere 
it reached the bottom; but quickly spat it out 
again, and retreated to the shelter of the stone. 
Once or twice afterwards the trick was successfull 
repeated, but the trout soon learned to distinguis 
a radish from a worm, and ceased to come out for 
the one, although prompt enough in coming for 
the other.—Chambers’ Journal. 


AFARMER’S wife in a Yorkshire (England) town 
was recently assaulted by her husband in a field, 
where there was a cow that the woman had greatly 
petted. On seeing the man beating his wife, tear- 
ing her clothes, and otherwise maltreating her, 
the cow came charging up the field, and attacked 
the man with such ferocity that he was glad to 
retreat. The cow then took up a defensive posi- 
tion by the woman’s side, and stood perfectly still 
until she had sufficiently recovered to take refuge 
from her husband. 


hoo" 
poe 


TuHE millennium will not come till on a well- 
regulated farm every animal has its rights re- 
spected, and that there is no more misery or pain 
there than is caused 7 aching backs and tired 
limbs in performing the ordinary work of the 
farm. 
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Our Dumb Animals. 


Boston, November, 1875. 


Check-reins on Coal Teams. 

Some of our members have called our special 
attention to the tight check-reins on some of the 
coal teams in our streets. We have called upon 
the owners of these teams, and find they almost 
universally disapprove the practice. Doubtless 
it is adopted by the drivers against the employers’ 
will. Many drivers have the foolish idea that a 
horse can draw better, is less liable to stumble, 
and looks better with a short check-rein. If our 
friends notice extreme cases of checking, the own- 
ers will be glad to have them reported to them- 
selves or to us. ; 


Bequest from New Hampshire. 

We have recently received a bequest of five 
hundred dollars, under the will of Hiram Cross, of 
Northfield, N. H. He had always been interested 
in our cause, and had been a reader of our paper 
for a long time. The conditions of the bequest 
allowed its expenditure either for the paper or for 
the several purposes of the society. Coming from 
the citizen of another State, we appreciate this 
remembrance especially. 

Holiday Books. 

It is a very natural desire with us that books for 
children should inculcate kindness to animals, 
either by direct counsel, or by so presenting their 
attractive qualities that children should be induced 
to love them. Then the interest and affection 
created will insure a feeling that will forbid 
cruelty. We have been glad to notice that pub- 

ishers of books, magazines and periodicals for chil- 
, dren have, of late, appreciated this idea, and have 
found an excellent field for illustrations. But 
probably no publishers in the world have embraced 
this opportunity so extensively as S. Partridge & 
Co., of London. In addition to the monthly 
magazines, “The Children’s Friend” and “Infant’s 
Magazine,” they have published a series of chil- 
dren’s books, beautifully bound and illustrated, as 
follows: “Our Dumb Companions,” “Our Dumb 
Neighbors,” “Our Feathered Companions,” “ Ani- 
mal Sagacity,” “ Dogs and their Doings,” “Clever 
Dogs, Horses, ete.” “Our Children’s Pets,” “Our 
Four-Footed Friends,” “Birds and their Nests,” 
“ Anecdotes of Natural History,” “Animals and 
their Young.” 

All the best cuts in our paper, for the last two or 
three years, have been from these books. 

We hope, as the holiday season comes on, our 
friends will seek these books for their children. 


Banner Town for Watering-Troughs. 
REPORT OF AN AGENT IN WORCESTER COUNTY. 

I have looked after horses and cattle, birds and 
swine, and for the last quarter more kindness and 
consideration for them have been exhibited than 
before. We have in our town of four thousand 
inhabitants, eight stone troughs, and six wooden 

and tubs, with good spring water, kept in 

order for the public use by individuals. If 

any town beats that, we will put up more, as we 
want to be the banner town! 


THE Portsmouth, N. H., Society are about re- 
organizing under their new charter which enables, 
them to become a State Society, which is much 
needed in that State. 


Our Horse Railroads. 

We have been accustomed from time to time to 
visit the horse railroad stables in Boston and 
vicinity, not only to ascertain the condition of the 
buildings, but also to inspect the horses, and for 
other purposes. But recently, at the special re- 
quest of the Metropolitan Railroad, we made a 
special examination of their stables, and are glad to 
be able to make a satisfactory report. Under the 
new managers of this railroad there has been 
great improvement in the quality of the horses, in 
the rules for their management, and in the general 
care of their stables. The inferior horses have 
been disposed of, and their places supplied with 
better ones. Cruel treatment is forbidden, and 
also the driving of any lame or galled horses. 
The managers claim that ali the horses are rested 
one day in each week, which, if adhered to, we 
believe will prove not only for the comfort and 
health of the horse, but will contribute to his 
preservation, and hence to the best interest of the 
corporation. This improvement was apparent to 
us, by the absence of complaints at our office, 
where formerly they were frequent. We often 
had occasion to have horses taken off for some 
disability, and sometimes to make prosecutions 
for cruelty, We trust these days have gone by. 

We are no apologists for corporations, nor are 
we inclined to avoid criticising them because they 
are rich and powerful. At the same time, we do 
not believe that “corporations have no souls,” 
and we are desirous, and it is our duty, to do them 
justice as well as individuals; therefore we do not 
hesitate to commend the Metropolitan Railroad 
for their present management. 

Probably no corporations have been subjected 
to more public criticism than horse railroads,— 
sometimes with reason, sometimes by parties who 
did not know the real merits of the case. 

If our readers will peruse this article to the end, 
they will learn some things that will surprise 
them, especially as to the number of miles that 
horses travel on street railroads, and the number 
of hours they are worked. 

The statements are from the managers of the 
roads, and we have every reason to suppose them 
entirely truthful. We have usually found these 
gentlemen ready to acquiesce in our views of hu- 
manity and policy, but with such occasional dif- 
ferences of opinion as are arising between us and 
individuals. In such cases-either party will yield 
if convinced, or submit to the decision of an 
unprejudiced tribunal. 

That the opinions and policy of horse-owners 
generally have changed since our society was 
organized, we think most persons will admit, and 
the appearance of the animals in our streets will 
bear witness that the change has been a beneficial 
one. 

To the matter of shoeing, increased attention 
has been paid, and we believe it is apparent that 
no single system will answer for all horses, but 
that the shoe must be adapted to the foot of each 
horse, and change somewhat with the change of 
season. It is apparent that the slipping of street- 
car horses on the pavements, and the strain by so 
frequent stopping and starting, does more to wear 
out the horses than the miles they travel; so it 
must not be inferred that because they are driven 
but a few hours that they do not do at least a 


reasonable amount of hard work, and will proba- 
bly wear out sooner than horses otherwise em- 
ployed. 

One marked improvement has been in the 
placing of “ tow-horses” on steep grades, which 
has become quite a general custom, although 
there is yet room for improvement, but which 
was, we think, almost entirely unknown till our 
society suggested it. 

The improvement in the ventilation and cleanli- 
ness of the stables has been marked. The aban- 
donment of blinders and tight check-reins by some 
roads is another advanced step. The effort to 
secure some method of starting the car, to relieve 
the horses, is commendable; and although none 
has yet been adopted, we are hoping yet to see it, 
unless steam or some other motive-power is sub- 
stituted for horses. 

But, says the reader, what about overloading ? 
Here, we confess, there is still an evil, and a great 
one, which we have tried to remedy by special leg- 
islation. We made strenuous efforts, a few years 
ago, to get a law to limit the number of passengers 
to each horse, and the corporations made no open 
opposition. They claim that more than forty- 
five passengers works injury to their interests, 
and that they would not object to a statute with 
such a limit. But our legislators could not be 
convinced. The municipal authorities would 
doubtless object, on the ground that if but forty- 
five passengers were allowed on each car, more 
cars would be required, and hence more obstruc- 
tion to the streets. 

At present, the remedy is with the people. If 
they have sympathy for an overloaded horse, let 
them walk more, and thereby promote their own 
health, while they reduce the suffering of the ani- 
mals. Weare glad to say that some of our friends, 
and the animals’ friends, are already doing so. As 
public sentiment advances, we may be able to get 
a statute, and possibly soon. Let the people use 
influence with their legislators to this end. 

In the meantime, the railroads are subject to 
the general law against overloading, but, under 
this, we must prove that the horses are unable to 
draw the car, or we must prove that they are 
injured. At any time, when we can find a case 
where the horses are urged to draw an overloaded 
car, and are unable to do so, we can sustain a pros- 
ecution, and shall be glad of an opportunity. And 
this applies to overloaded teams of every kind. 

Since our special examination of the Metropoli- 
tan stables and horses, we have made investiga- 
tions in regard to other roads, and we submit 
some brief items from the note-books of our 
agents :-— 


METROPOLITAN RAILROAD. 


Fourteen hundred horses ; average distance, fifteen miles ; 
one day’s rest each week, Other points are recorded in 
previous part of this article. 


HIGHLAND RAILROAD. 


Three hundred and fifty horses working each week-day ; 
Sunday they rest fifty to seventy-five; average distance, 


fifteen miles per day for cach horse in ‘‘two-horse time.” 
Last winter, in “ four-horse time,” say for thirty days’ 


average distance twenty-two miles, which was too much ; 
fifteen miles considered fair distance, and horses that could 
not stand that were not fit for horse railroads; drivers se- 
lected competent to judge of a horse’s qualifications and 
temperament; harnesses and collars cleaned every morn- 
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ing; no blinders; best grain and hay, and during the warm 
weather horses were given gruel on every trip, which pro- 
moted their health; good care in sickness; ‘in fact, it did 
not pay to require too much of a horse, and good care and 
treatment were money saved.” 


MIDDLESEX RAILROAD. 


Three hundred and twelve horses, travelling twelve to 
fifteen miles each week-day. On Sunday, about one-third 
of their horses are off duty, which would be equal to about 
one day in seven. They have an extra horse for each car, 
to provide against accidents or sickness. Good treatment 
and management, constant supervision, and nothing wrong 
permitted if they know it. 


Union RartLroap, CAMBRIDGE. 


Eight hundred horses ; average distance, eleven to eleven 
and one-half miles; two and one-half to three hours’ 
time during the past year. In September the average was 
ten miles. On Sundays one-third of the horses were rested. 
Only fifty-three horses changed from all causes during 
the year. Only nine horses sick out of eight hundred. 
Purchased the best hay, and gave more of it and less 
grain, believing the latter promoted action of humors, and 
hence galls and sore necks. Increased attention in buying 
horses. 


Sovtu Boston RAILROAD. 


Four hundred horses; average distance, fifteen miles per 
day, and three to four hours’ time; one-third of the horses 
“off” on Sunday ; no animal was worked that was not able 
to do a good day’s work, and fifteen miles was not too 
much. In winter, on “four-horse time,” they travelled 
about eighteen miles. 


Lynn AND Boston RAILROAD. 


Two hundred and fifty horses; distance, sixteen miles; 
in “four-horse time,” twenty-two miles; one-third of the 
horses not used on Sunday. 


4@ 
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Tue “ New England Journal of Education,” of 
Oct. 23, has the following notice of Mr. Angell’s 
lectures :— 


“George T. Angell, of Boston, President of the Massa- 
chusetts Society for Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, 
lectured on ‘The Relation of Men to Animals,’ before the 
faculty and students of Dartmouth College, in the college 
chapel, October 4th; before the faculty and students of 
Amherst College, October 6th; at Mt. Holyoke Seminary, 
October 7th; and before the faculty and students of Will- 
iams College, Sunday, October 10th.. And as Mr. Angell 

, offers to deliver this lecture before other colleges at his 
own personal expense, we think it proper to add, that he 
has received the thanks of the presidents and many 
members of the faculties and students of all the above- 
named institutions. The following resolutions were passed 
ew at a meeting of the faculty of Dartmouth 


llege 

= Resolved, That we have listened with profit and pleas- 
ure to the lecture of George TT. Angell, Esq., on ‘‘The 
Relation of Men to Animals.’ 

“ Resolved, That we deem the facts, arguments, and illus- 
trations presented by Mr. Angell as eminently fitted to 
promote Christian kindness and charity among men, and 
to secure a patient and considerate treatment of God’s 
creatures that cannot plead for themselves.” 

In communicating these resolutions, President 
Smith writes: “They were passed unanimously 
and heartily, and they express, I am sure, the sen- 
timents of all who heard your lecture.” 


President Chadbourne writes: “ Such a lecture 
cannot fail to do good in any community.” 


Miss Julia E. Ward, principal of Mt. Holyoke 
, minary, writes: “The members of any institu- 
tion could hardly spend an hour to better advan- 
tage than in listening to this lecture.” 


Professor Sanborn says: “ During the delivery 
of the lecture every hearer felt that he had a per- 
sonal interest in the prosperity of the society 
represented by its President.” 


Mr. Angell will address the faculty and students 
of Harvard University, in the University Chapel, 
on the 7th of the present month. 


[Communicated.] 
Parrots are not Carnivorous. 

In the last number (October) of O. D. A., I 
observed that a correspondent says: “A parrot 
never strips off its feathers except to bite the 
ends, because he hankers for meat—he is partially 
carnivorous.” It is an undeniable fact that par- 
rots do “ strip off their feathers to bite the ends,” 
after they have acquired the appetite for meat, but 
I never heard before they were carnivorous. I 
will quote a few remarks from an English work 
on birds :— 

“ Irritability and a desire to pluck out the feath- 
ers are occasioned, as we have always stated, by 

iving parrots animal food, which should be care- 
Fully avoided. It is altogether unnatural to them, 
they being fungivorous and granivorous birds.” 

“Meat, sugar and sweetmeats are frequently 

iven to parrots, but they are all unwholesome,— 

ey heat the system, cause the bird to feel uncom- 
fortable, so that it pulls out its feathers and bites 
its flesh even, becomes a misery to itself, and an 
unsightly object to look upon.” 

The following extract is from an American 
work :—* We hear many persons complain that 
their parrots pluck out their feathers, giving them- 
selves an unsightly appearance. The reason is 
simply this: they are allowed animal food. Most 
parrots have a liking for meat, and we are sorry to 
say parrot-keepers are nothing loth to gratify this 
propensity. After a while the birds acgutre so 
determined an appetite for this sort of food, that 
they pluck out their feathers, for the sole purpose 
of biting the stems.” . . . ‘“Desmarest, the 
French naturalist, states that he ‘ knew of a parrot 
who had plucked its body as clean as a chicken 
prepared for the spit, from this unfortunate ac- 
quired appetite.” G. 


(Extract from a Letter.] 
A Wail from Connecticut. 


I had the pleasure to receive a note from you in 


. September in relation to the formation of a society 


here. I confess I am ashamed of Connecticut. I 
have for three years nearly talked myself into a 
consumption in regard to “the good cause”; but 

ople who “think it would be a good thing to 
= a society,” ete , fall back as soon as desired 
to make any decided movement in its favor. I do 
not understand nor care for politics; but I cannot 
help observing how strong certain individuals are 
here, and how they constantly oppose good meas- 
ures and improvements,—to make themselves pop- 
ular and conspicuous, I presume. It was this spirit 
which defeated the passage of the bill for the for- 
mation ofa society here. It had passed one house ; 
but it was represented that such a society “ had 
arbitrary power,” “ which would fall heavily on 
the poor workingman,” who might “ be arrested 
without deserving it,’ and who “ could not afford 
to lose the time,” ete., ete. There can be nothing 
done officially before May ; still, I do not despair, 
as many influential persons appcar interested, but, 
I must say, I do not think they are very energetic. 

G. N. H. 


Died on the Race-course. 

The famous trotting mare “American Girl” 
died while being driven in a race at Elmira, N. Y., 
last month. She was thirteen years old, and had 
been on the race-course many years. It is a 
natural inquiry it she might not have lived many 
years, and died a natural death, if she had been 
driven in a natural way, and had not been forced 
beyond her strength, upon a wager. 


WHEN we turn away from some duty, or some 
fellow-creature, saying that our hearts are too sick 
and sore with some great yearning of our own, 
we may often sever the line on which a divine 
message was coming to us. We shut out the 
man, and we shut out the angel who had sent him 
to open the door.—Edward Garrett. 


CASES INVESTIGATED 
By OFFIcE AGENTS IN OCTOBER. 

Whole number of complaints, 79; viz., Overworking, 3; over- 
loading, 2; overdriving, 4; beating, 3; driving when lame and 
galled, 16; failing to provide proper food and shelter, 7; driv- 
ing when diseased, 1; torturing,6; defective streets,1; general 
cruelty, 36. 

Remedied without prosecution, 36; not substantiated, 19; not 
found, 2; under investigation, 9; prosecuted, 4; convicted, 4; 
warnings issued, 8. Cases pending October 1, 1; disposed of, 1; 
by conviction, 1. 

Animals killed, 20; temporarily taken from work, 26. 


By COUNTRY AGENTS, THIRD QUARTER, 1875. 

Whole number of complaints, 427 ; viz., Beating, 52; overload- 
ing, 50; overdriving, 61; working when lame or galled, 121; 
working when discased, 40; not providing food or shelter, 30; 
torturing, 14; abandoning, 15; general cruelty, 44. 

Not substantiated, 19; remedied without prosecution, 374; 
prosecuted, 34; convicted, 22; animals killed, 46; temporarily 
taken from work, 46. 


FINES. 

dustice’s Court.—Dedham, $5.10. 

Police Courts.—Cambridge, $3; Somerville (2 cases), $30. 

District Courts.—Central, Worcester, $1; First Bristol, $5; 
Southern Middlesex, $50. 

oe Courts.—Boston (4 cases), $16.01; Brighton Dis- 
trict, $5. 

Witness Fees.—$16. 


or 


RECEIPTS BY THE SOCIETY LAST MONTH. 


[All sums of money received by the Society during the past 
month appear in this column, with the names, so far as known, 
of the persons giving or paying the same. If remittances or 
payments to us or our agents ate not acknowledged in this col- 
umn, —_ will please notify the Secretary at once; in which 
case they will be acknowledged in the next paper. Donors are 
requested to send names or initials with their donations. } 


MEMBERS AND DONORs. 

Hiram Cross (bequest in part), $200; Friends in Cochituate 
Fair), $10; F. Beck, $2; Wm. H. Guild, $1; Mrs. William H. 

rowne, $1. 

SUBSCRIBERS, ONE DOLLAR EACH. 

Frances H. Bradburn, J. H. Omensetter, B. H. Greene, Mrs. 
B. H. Greene, James Whitehill, Wm. H. Guild, Mrs. D. L. 
Winchester, Peter Baumgras, Samuel Ford, Charles Emerson, 
Emma Gilman, Arthur Chandler, Samuel B. Morse, Mrs. Geo. 
C. Ewing, E. D. Spear, F. Warden, Edw. A. Webb, L. M. Han- 
derson, Mrs. Martin Howard, Roswell Gleason, E. Thompson, 
H. C. Kendrick, Mrs. J. P. Morris. 


Nancy H. Eveleth, $3; M. Lee Loveland, 50c. 


or 


Fly-Catching Rats. 


In one of the windows of Odell’s Hotel, a rat 
began several weeks since to make sly visits, and 
secured a good meal as often as he came by catch- 
ing the many flies which are on the panes of glass. 
He grew very expert at it, and though at first 
quite shy, soon became emboldened when he found 
he was not disturbed in his foraging expeditions, 
and would pursue his business not in the least in- 
timidated by spectators, who were only separated 
from him by a pane of glass. He obtained 
entrance to this window by gnawing a hole through 
the wooden base, coming trom below. For weeks 
he has pursued his fly-hunting business undis- 
turbed. One day one of the waiters discovered 
him in the act of introducing a friend, or member 
of his family, to his foraging ground. The new 
comer was very shy. and only put his head 
through, while the old habitue tried to coax him 
into the window. He would catch a fly, gravely 
hand it to his friend, who would as gravely eat it 
and look for more. By degrees he lost a little of 
his fear, walked out, and soon became an expert in 
the new business. Either one or both may be seen 
almost any day ~ any one who may be patient 
enough to wait a short time for their appearance. 
—Newburg (N. Y.) Telegraph. 


HE who has accounted all creation as made for 
man, existing only for him also because he alone 
is endowed with intelligence, has much to learn. 
Myriads of animals existed before man came into 
being, and myriads die every day thousands of 
miles away from the haunts of man. We invite 
him to study the mystery of nervous organisms ; 
and the intelligence he may discern, if he will, in 
lower forms of animal life, while it enlarges his 
conceptions, will inevitably humble him to a more 
sublime reliance on God the Father of all life, and 
make him more sensible of his duty to those 
creatures placed by their Creator under the domin- 
ion of the noblest work in nature—man, the image 
of God.— Animal World. 
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Children’s Department. 


[Contributed.] 
My Pets. 


The Terrier’s Adopted Children. 

The annexed cut, taken from 
“Clever Dogs, Horses, etc.,” 
an English book for children, 
represents a female terrier, 
which, having lost her pup- 
pies, adopted a brood of ducks. 

As dogs’ characters are gen- 
erally understood, it would 
not be supposed that young 
ducks would “stand much of 
a chance” with no other pro- 
tector than a terrier. But, in 
this case, the mother-love tri- 
umphed. There could have 
been no selfish instinct or 
thought that induced this ac- 
tion Some may say that it 
was not all love that prompt- 
ed the dog, but that she 
thought the ducks needed a 
protector, and assumed the 
office as a matter of kindness 
and from a sense of right. We 
know quite well that some 
will contend that dogs do not 
think; that all their acts are 
instinctive. We do not think 
so, and, judging from the other 
attractive qualities in dogs, 
we have a right to presume 
they reflect upon what has 
been done, what they ought 
to do, and that they often de- 
cide to-day what they will do 
to-morrow. Ask the owner 
of some intelligent dog if he 
has not seen all these things 
in his pet animal. If dogs 
have these qualities, so like 
human beings, does it not 
furnish an additional reason 
why we should treat them as 
beings having rights which 
we are bound to respect ? 


Hen. 

The sexton of Calvary 
Church, San Francisco, is the 
possessor of a remarkable hen, 
and relates the following inci- 


THE TERRIER'S ADOPTED CHILDREN. 


Every one who has ever 
lived in the country has seen 
the little chip-birds — lively 
little brown fellows, nearly 
the color of the ground. They 
are very numerous at certain 
seasons of the year. In the 
fall they live on the seeds of 
wild millet and other grass- 
seeds, and, when rearing their 
young, seem quite tame, and 
will come around the door and 
pick up crumbs. 

One summer, I used to throw 
out crumbs to them every 
morning, and they got so used 
to seeing me, that they would 
come around me like chickens 
when | would call them. 

It happened one day that 
I neglected to feed them, it 
being a very rainy day, and, 
while sitting at the window, 
one of them came and perched 
on the window-irame, all wet 
as he could be, and looked up 
wistfully, as much as to say, 
“Tam hungry.” Having got 
some crumbs, and laid them 
on the window, the little one 
soon saw them, and came back 
and ate what she wanted, and 
carried away what she could 
to her little ones. So I con- 
tinued to feed, not only one, 
but several, by putting food 
on the outside of the window. 

Inashort time I mixed their 
food in a little cup, and they 
would carry away a surpris- 
ing quantity during the day. 
One very warm af I had my 
window raised soon dis- 
covered the old bird, with her 
little one, standing on the 
inside of the window, while 
she was feeding him from the 
cup. These birds feed their 

oung several days after they 

eave the nest, before they are 
able to fly and care for them- 
selves. 


dent in the life of that sagacious fowl. 
She recently brought out a brood of 
chickens, which event created con- 
siderable excitement and festivity in 
the colony of rats, which at once com- 
menced a system of plunder, content- 
ing themselves with a chick and a 
half for dinner daily. The hen stood 
this massacre of innocents for a da 
or two, but one morning, as a slee 
rat, grown insolent from living high 
on the toothsome chicks, skulked 
in the neighborhood of a chicken 
which was trifling carelessly with a 
crust of bread, the wrath of the mother 
was aroused. She flew at the rat, 
ee on him, caught him by the 

ack, and, carrying the robber to a 
tubful of water, dropped him into it 
with a revengeful “ cluck.” The rat 
was drowned, and the brood has 
since been free from the raids of the 
surviving rodents. 


* He prayeth best who loveth best 
Both man and bird and beast.” 


Each Mother’s Child the Best. 


As I walked over the hills one day, 

I listened and heard a mother-sheep say : 

“In all the green world there is nothing so 
sweet 

As my little lamb, with his nimble feet; 

With his wool so white, 

And his eye so bright, 

Oh, he is my darling, my heart’s delight! 

The robin, he that sings on the tree, 

Dearly may dote on his nestlings four, 

But I love my one little lambkin more.” 

So the mother-sheep and her little one, 

Side by side, lay down in the sun, 

And there let them lie on the hillside 


warm, 
While my little lamb lies here on my arm. 


I looked in the kitchen, and what did I 
see 

But the old gray cat and her kittens three; 

I heard her murmuring soft; said she, 

“My kittens, with tails all so cunningly 
curled, 

Are the prettiest things I have seen in the 
world ; 

The robin, he, 

And the old ewe, she, 

May love their babies exceedingly ; 

But I love my kittens from morn to night, 

The malty, the gray, and the black-and- 
white ; 


Which is the prettiest I cannot tell, 

Which of the three, for the life of me, 

I love them all so well. 

I'll take up my kitties, the kittics I love, 

And we'll lie down together beneath the 
warm stove.” 

So let them sleep under the stove so warm, 

While my little kitten lies here on my arm. 


I went to the barn-yard, and saw the old 
en 
Go clucking about with her chickens ten. 
“The cat loves her kittens, the ewe loves 
her lamb, 
But they cannot know what a proud mother 
am. 
You may hunt the full moon, and the stars, 
if you please ; 
But you never will find ten such chickens 
as these. 
You dear, downy darlings, you sweet yel- 
low things, 
Come nestle now cosily under my wings.” 
So the hen said, 
And the chickens sped 
As fast as they could to their soft feather- 


bed. 

And there let them snuggle in feathers so 
warm, 

While my little chick nestles here on my 


arm. 
—Songs for the Little Ones. 


Both of them continued to 


| come for a long time; but the seeds 
| in the fields began to ripen, and I 


saw them no more that season. The 
next year, however, they came again, 
and I fed them as before. 
MRS. C. E. H. 
A Thoughtful Dog. 

Mrs. J. is the owner of a fine Es- 
quimaux dog, and is the mother of 
a beautiful little girl, of whom the 
dog at first was very jealous. His 
better nature, however, soon asserted 
itself, and he became very fond of 
the child. A few weeks ago baby 
was crying loud and long. Doggie 
came up stairs in evident distress of 
spirit, whined in answer to the child’s 
ery; but finally, as if a sudden 
thought had startled him, trotted 
quickly down stairs. He presently 
returned with a bone, well picked, 
of course, in his mouth, which, stand- 
ing on his hind legs, he gravely pre- 


| sented to the baby. 
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Our Dumb 


Boys’ Ignorance and Men’s Abuse. 
The care of farm stock is often placed in the 
hands of thoughtless boys, whose ambition is to 
have a whip, and that being obtained, the next 
move is to find an object upon which to use it. A 
cow is to be driven to water, or from one field to 
another; a boy with whip in hand is delighted 
with the task, and whenever he can get near 
enough the whip is applied; the animal becomes 
wild and fretful, and this treatment will show at 
the next milking by a diminished quantity. It 
may be said that the boy does not know any 
better, but it is a very poor excuse. 
As a general rule boys should not be employed 
to drive stock on a farm unless they have been 
trained and educated to the duty. They are often 


+ employed for this purpose because their labor is 


cheap, but it is apt to be too costly when the abuse 
of stock is taken into account. I have seen men 

into their own stables and the horses would 
crowd away from them as far as they could get. 
They know and fear them ; they know their voice 
and even their step, and they do not look upon 
them as friends, but as enemies. All these things 
testify that they have been cruelly treated by their 
owner. If otherwise he had been in the habit of 
treating them kindly, they would have manifested 
their pleasure in his presence. I have sometimes 
seen men driving teams of horses or mules, whip- 
ping the poor dumb animals because they do not 
understand his order. Many a time the leader is 
unmercifully beaten for no other reason than this. 
If the driver in such a case would speak kindly to 
the dumb brute, pat him a few times on the neck 
to reassure him of his friendship, take hold of the 
bridle and lead him a few steps in the direction 
he wished him to go, and all this without any 
excitement or anger on his part, the animal would 
always do the best to please him. 

Want of proper care in gearing is often the 
cause of severe pain to horses. Sore shoulders 
are too common, and may be avoided if the driver 
will use proper care. The collar should be kept 
clean ; it should fit the shoulder ; neither too large 
nor too small. <A good horse is worth the owner’s 
attention.—D. N. Kern, in Practical Farmer. 


or 


A NEw instrument of torture has been found in 
Philadelphia, which is used to make horses look 
gay and mee It consists of a thin piece of 
wire run through the ears at the base, hidden by 
the forelock, and the ends of the wire twisted in 
the ears, drawing them forward and upward. 

Ir is said that monkeys dislike to be laughed at ; 
and dogs sometimes evince the same aversion to 
serving as the butt of human ridicule. A writer 
gives the following instance: A dog of his ac- 
quaintance had a fondness for catching flies on the 
window-panes ; but, if rallied, when unsuccessful 
in the effort, betrayed the greatest annoyance. 
On one occasion, the writer purposely laughed 
immoderately every time the dog failed to capture 
his game; and it so happened that he failed 
several times in succession—being, as the writer 
believes, disconcerted by the derision his ill-success 
called forth. Finally, he became so distressed 
that he actually feigned to catch the fly, goin 
through all appropriate actions with his lips an 
tongue, and afterward rubbing the floor with his 
neck as if to kill his victim. When the whole 
performance was concluded, he looked up at the 
Writer with a triumphant air of success. So well 
did the dog simulate the entire process, that had 
not the fly still remained on the window to con- 
vict him of deceit his ruse would have been un- 
discovered. When, however, his attention was 
called to the fly, as well as to the absence of any 
Temnants of one upon the floor, he saw that his 

ypocrisy was understood, and slunk away under 
— furniture as if exceedingly ashamed of him- 


+o 


A Boy or girl who saves an animal trom suffer- 
ing shows the same spirit as if it were one of his 
companions, 


Caged Birds. 


In “A Plea for Caged Birds,” Rev. Richard 
Wilton dissuades from the cruelty of trappin 
birds, urgesthe kind-hearted to set them free, an 
pertinently asks,— 


‘* What right has thou 
To lure the golden finches, 
Or the red linnets, from the wildwood bough, 
And cage them within bars of six square inches ?” 


4@ 


Dogs and Letter-Carriers, 


Two gentlemen residing on Western Avenue, 
near its junction with Washington Street, each 
own a large dog, and the animals have a little 
performance every day, which almost leads one to 
think that they are endowed with something more 
than instinct. Having formed an attachment 
for Mr. George R. Maclintire, the letter-carrier on 
that route, who has petted them somewhat, the dogs 
will come from the residences of their respective 
masters at precisely the hour when Mr. M. gener- 
ally reaches a certain corner, and taking a position 
there, wait the approach of their friend, whom 
they spring forward to meet with every manifesta- 
tion of delight. Aiter following him over a por- 
tion of his route, the dogs will return to their 
homes, to repeat the act on each succeeding day. 
It is really wonderful instinct that tells these 
animals where to look for the carrier, and at what 
time he will come. We are informed that the 
other letter-carriers are made special objects of 
attention by dogs, and in some instances they 
become quite annoying, by catching at the cloth- 
ing of the men, and otherwise playing mischievous 
pranks. ‘They do this to no one else, and why the 
letter-carriers should be singled out by them is the 
conundrum.—Lynn Reporier. 

A Knowing Turtle. 


In a certain town in Connecticut was a bed of 
cucumbers. In the brook close by, a large turtle 
made his home. Now this turtle liked cucumbers 
as well as boys and girls like peaches. Every 
night he would go out among the vines, and make 
his supper from the fruit. Every morning the 
owner of the garden went out and found his best 
cucumbers, which he intended for his own dinner, 
eaten. He set traps, but that did no good; for the 
old turtle, that knew enough to pick out the best 
cucumbers for his supper, knew enough to keep 
out of traps. ‘The man put up “ scarecrows” ; but 
the turtle was not afraid. But one morning he 
stayed a little too late. Mr. Wilson, who owned 
the garden, arose very early, and there he saw the 
thief scratching his way to the brook as fast as 
his scaly claws would carry him. 

He watched tor him very closely the next night, 
and just as he was enjoying a juicy mouthful, he 
put his foot under him and turned him over on to 
his back and put him into a barrel. 

The next day, as Mr. Wilson was going to drive 
to the neighboring town, he thought he would put 
the nthe am turtle into his wagon and carry 
him off. 


But first he cut “ A. W.” in the turtle’s back. 
And he cut a “square and compass” under his 
initials. He was sure he should know that turtle 
if he ever saw him again. When about seven 
miles from home, he came to a bridge which 
crossed a river. Here he threw Mr. Turtle into 
the water, saying: “I guess you will not steal 
out of my garden very soon.” 

Nothing more was seen or heard of the turtle 
that year. But the next season, Mr. W. was in his 
garden one day, and ge into the brook, there 
was the old turtle again. The very same; a little 
larger but with “ A. W.” and the “ square and com- 
pass” on his back. 

Seven miles afoot! Who taught him to love 
his old home in the muddy brook? Who showed 
him the way back? What kind of “ guide-boards” 
has God set up in the water and the grass to point 
out the road to turtles P—Congregationalist. 


Stable and Farm. 


{For Our Dumb Animals. ] 
Cows Feeding at Night. 

In a former number of “Our Dumb Animals,” 
I suggested the plan of turning cows to pasture 
in the evening, allowing them to be out all night, 
etc., to avoid the suffering by flies in the daytime. 
In the October number is a paragraph inquiring if 
a cow does eat in the night, when at pasture. 

This inquiry is very proper, and in order. But 
I confess that in making the pis,» cane, it did not 
occur to me that any one would raise a question 
on this point. I do not feel disposed now to make 
the assertion that a cow does eat enough grass 
during the night to keep her in good condition, 
and keep up or increase her supply of milk, but 
I do say, that if such a doubt had arisen with me 
twenty-five years ago, while I was farming and 
practising this turning to pasture at night, I 
would ask only one week, in which to answer the 
question in the affirmative, or acknowledge I didn’t 
know as much as J thought I did. 

Iam desirous of gaining information as to the 
comfort of our domestic animals, and if “Our 
Dumb Animals” is willing to allow the “ writer of 
the paragraph alluded to” to explain some of the 
habits of the cow, when turned out to pasture in 
the morning and brought up in the afternoon during 
hot weather, I should like to hear him. 

If she is not fed at the barn, why does she spend 
so much time in the field without eating,—seekin 
the sha le, if only the little afforded by the fences? 
Why lie down with her back beside a bank or a 
fence? Why suddenly quit eating and start off at 
full gallop to the bushes, or to the water, to stand 
in it up to her chin? Why does she look so sleek 
and full, and seem so quiet and clever, when she 
comes up on a midsummer morning, after being 
in good pasture all night? 

ye stable the cows in the winter at night, and 
they clear their racks before morning. When do 
they change their habits, that they will not feed at 
night when in pasture, with neither heat nor flies 
to disturb them ? M. 


Good Breeding and Good Feeding. 

Now, in the animal kingdom, what are fortunate 
circumstances? In the first place, let me tell you 
what unfortunate circumstances are. A hay-mow 
full of meadow hay is one unfortunate cireum- 
stance. You may tell me you cannot breed in- 
and-in. Well, you cannot breed out-and-out on 
meadow hay! You may have the best cattle in 
the world, if you give them meadow hay to eat, 
and nothing to warm them up, they will fail. 
Another unfortunate circumstance is the entire 
absence of root-crops ona farm. If you are going 
to breed carefully and well, and breed in-and-in, 
as you should to breed successfully and arrive at a 
given object, you want a few root-croys to keep 
the health of your animals where it should be. 
You cannot feed animals upon hay and meal, year 
in and year out, without roots, or without grass, 
without having them suffer. They must suffer, 
they do suffer; and they will suffer. Every man in 
this room who has had experience with cattle 
knows that by twelve months of heavy feeding 
with dry hay and corn meal, you can destroy the 
health of the best yoke of oxen in New Hampshire. 
Every man knows that it is done continually. And 
so a shrewd farmer, who would take good care of 
his cattle, and turn them to advantage, never thinks 
of keeping a hard-worked yoke of cattle up to the 
point at which he wants to keep them, over twelve 
months, without a proper supply of roots, if he 
expects to make anything out of them. 

You want, also, comfortable stalls for your 
cattle. If they are well bred and well fed, they 
want comfort in addition. If you will feed them 
judiciously, with good feed and a little change of 
feed occasionally to keep up their health, you need 
never fear if you start from a high point, that you 
will not be able to maintain that point, if you will 
observe the best rules of in-and-in breeding.— Geo 
B. Loring. 
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Our Dumb Animals. 


Thrashing Horses and Oxen. 
EXTRACT FROM HON. J. H. GEORGE’S ADDRESS. 

In the proper driving and working of horses 
and oxen, it seems to me that while of late years 
there has been great improvement, is there still 
occasion for further advance in the same direction. 
The outrageous thrashing and pounding of dumb 


animals which we used not unfrequently to see, 
has very generally ceased, thanks to an improved 
public sentiment, generated in no small degree by 
the quiet and persevering efforts of Mr. Bergh, and 
the societies organized for the suppression of 
cruelty to animals. Yet we still fail to realize the 
immense loss resulting year by year from the 
overwork of horses and oxen, and from the cruel, 
improvident and unreasoning manner in which 
they are driven. The practice of thrashing the 
patient ox to increase his speed; of whacking him 
across the nose when he is desired to stop, is cer- 
tainly not the characteristic of a good teamster, 
any more than the habit of yanking, twitching, 
and whipping the horse is the indication of a good 
driver. If aman addicted to this method of driving 
will harness himself to a gig, and with his eyes 
blinded, a harsh bit in his mouth and a person 
with the reins and a raw hide behind him, who, 
when he wishes him to start, simply gives him 
a cat with the raw hide, when he would have 
the speed increased gives him several additional 
cuts, and when he wants him to stop, yanks the 
reins with force enough to nearly break his jaw, 
he will appreciate this style of driving, and know- 
ing how it is himself, will doubtless correct his 
method. I can conceive of nothing more unreason- 
ing or wasteful than this style of managing horses. 
Good sense seems to me to require that a horse 
should be started, urged forward, and stopped by 
the voice; and that resort should never be had to 
the whip, unless absolutely necessary. A horse 
then knows what is desired of him, and the annoy- 
ing and dangerous habit of suddenly starting and 
jumping is avoided. A great majority of the 
spavins, sprains, and ringbones, not to speak of the 


heaves and numerous other horse ailments, are 


caused by this rough and thoughtless driving. 
The Crows. 

There seems to be considerable diversity of 
opinion among farmers as to the place of crows in 
the economy of the farm; the very important 
question being whether they are to be encouraged 
as allies or shot as pests. On the one hand, a cor- 


respondent of the ‘“ Massachusetts Ploughman ” 
communicates the discovery that crows pull wheat, 
and that when driven from corn-fields they find 
support in making drafts on young wheat-blades ; 
also, that they have gone into the poultry business 
in opposition to hawks, and have made off with a 
number of fine chickens from yards in his neigh- 
borhood. On the other hand, the Baltimore “Sun” 
calls on its readers to “ spare the crow,” and the 
Boston “ Cultivator” indorses the sentiment. It 
seems that the country people of Maryland, in 
accordance with an mt § and peculiar custom, are 
given to poisoning crows with strychnine. One 
shrewd farmer is said to have collected seventy- 
eight dollars’ reward for the scalps of twelve hun- 
dred crows which he had poisoned. The “Sun” 
condemns such practices as the poorest kind of 
economy, and illustrates the usefulness of the crow 
as a scavenger and as a destroyer of the grubs and 
worms that annoy the farmer. This question of 
the worth or worthlessness of crows has evidently 
two sides to it, and our agricultural readers should 
contribute to the discussion the results of their 
experience and observation.—Ezchange. 


44> 
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A ROUND-SHOULDERED, inquisitive man kicked 
what he thought was an ornamental dog lying on 
a step to see if it was hollow. It wasn’t an orna- 
mental dog, and it wasn’t hollow, but was there 
on business, and the inquisitive man is now rusti- 
cating with his aunt till his leg gets well. 


Horseshoes for Slippery Streets. 


A well-known student of veterinary surgery, Mr. | 


George F leming, writes to the London “ Times,” 
explaining a simple device for preparing horse- 
shoes for slippery streets, which he has tried exten- 
sively and with marked success. It consists of a 
simple steel stud, of a square shape, some two or 
three inches in length, one end of which is pointed ; 
the other end, which has a very slight taper, fits 
tightly into a hole of corresponding size, at the 
extremity of each branch or “ heel” of the shoe, 
reaching nearly to, but not above, its foot surface. 
When the horses are shod, square holes are 
punched in the shoes. The studs are kept in 
readiness, and as soon as the roads get slippery, 


tap with a hammer serves to fasten them in, while 
the weight of the horse drives them in and keeps 
them in place. Owing to the slight taper on the 
portion of the steel stud which fits into the shoe, 
it can be easily taken out and sharpened at any 
time. The studs last a long time; and the sim- 
plicity and efficiency of this plan has attracted 
wide attention among English horse-owners. 


Tur Garden of Plants is mourning the recent 
death of a rhinoceros which had been in the estab- 
lishment for twenty-two years. He was of an 
unsociable and irascible temper, and not even his 
keepers ventured to take any liberties with him. 
One day, however, the little lapdog of the wife of 
the director, given her by Queen Amelie, got into 
his house by squeezing in between the bars of the 
iron-work. Instead of killing the intruder, as ex- 
pected, the rhinoceros allowed the little creature 
to play with him, scampering over his back, bit- 
ing his neck, and playing off all manner of sport- 
ive tricks. The two became great friends; the 
“wee doggie” passing moa hours each day 
with his undemonstrative acquaintance, which 
put up patiently with all its teasings. One day 
the rhinoceros inadvertantly set his foot on his 
little pet, killing it instantly. The poor brute’s 

rief at the catastrophe was pitiable; for two 

ays it did not eat a particle of food.— Paris Cor- 
respondence. 


An Engine for Drawing Street-Cars 


Has been invented in Scotland by Mr. Scott- 
Moncrieff. 

The motive-power is atmospheric air, and this 
air is pumped into six tanks, three being placed 
at either end of the machine, and acts upon two 
engines, which occupy the centre. The whole is 
contained in a framework about the length of the 
present Glasgow street-car, and upon which it is 
intended to place the vehicle. The interior of the 
car will not in the least be interfered with by the 
machinery, and the floor will be about the same 
height from the ground as in the case of the com- 
mon omnibus. It is intended to fill the tanks from 
receivers stationed at convenient distances along 
each of the tramway routes, from which the air 


| 


will flow into the tanks in about two minutes. | 


The air-tanks have been tested up to a pressure 
of about 500 pounds to the square inch, but it is 
not intended to use a higher pressure than be- 
tween 300 and 400 pounds. In the recent trial 
made under several disadvantages the machine 


ran for about 1,400 yards, attaining a maximum | 


speed of about 12 miles an hour. 
greater part of the trial, however, the engines 
were only at half speed. The engines were 
stopped, reversed, and the machine backed with 
the greatest facility.— Glasgow Paper. 


AFTER twelve months’ trial, a London cab-pro- 
prietor has come to the conclusion that to stable 
his horses on a wooden grating is far preferable 
to more them stand on brick or stone. He fitted 
two stalls with a grating of wood, two inches 
thick by three inches broad, with a space one- 
fourth of an inch between two planks, the whole 
bolted together by three iron rods and three cross- 
ieces. He says the horses lie high and dry, and 
e saves by that means, in straw, twenty per cent. 


During the | 


te a Balky Horse. 

On the trial of A. M. Seagrave in South Worces- 
ter District Court for cruelty to a horse, it ap- 
peared that Seagrave purchased the horse know- 
ing it to be a bolter and a balker, but thinking he 
could break the animal to work in a treadmill, 
On one day in particular, specified in the com- 
plaint, he persisted for three or four hours in try- 
ing to get the horse to stay in the machine, and 
for that purpose used ropes and a chain about the 
horse’s neck, but as often as the horse was brought 
up to the machine he would rear and fall back- 
wards upon the woodpile or whatever happened 


_ to be in the way, hurting himself, in the langua; 
the studs are inserted into each hole, and a slight iM 


of the defendant, worse than man could do. 
Seagrave himself testified that this was repeated 
as much as fifty times, and the horse was badly 
bruised in many places. In order to bring the 
animal to submission, Mr. Seagrave also testified 
that he twice backed him off from a wall into the 
pond, where the water was four feet deep. There 
was no evidence of beating, but that the defendant 
kicked the horse. It appeared to the judge, and 
doubtless to all disinterested spectators, that the 
long continuation of these fruitless attempts to 
compel the animal to work in the treadmill was 
extremely cruel, especially when the animal, in 
his efforts to free himself, was subjected to much 
pain. There was no question as to the facts, and 
the verdict hinged upon the opinion of the court 
as to whether such treatment was cruel within 
the meaning of the law. Judge Putnam ruled 
that it was, and in view of the fact that Seagrave 
had been repeatedly before the court on similar 
complaints, he imposed a fine of $10 and costs, 
Eagle and Cat. 


A young, medium-sized cat was treading leis- 
urely along in a potato-patch, in Kent County, 
Maryland, when a large, full-grown eagle swooped 
down, and, catching her in its talons, bore her up. 
Pussy wriggled and mewed piteously for some 
moments, but suddenly, seeming imbued with 
courage, she began a determined effort to obtain 
a hold on her oppressor. So great were her 
struggles that the eagle was unable to fly longer, 
and kept up a continuous flapping with its wings 
to keep aloft. After much exertion the cat sue- 
ceeded in its object, and obtained a firm gras 
with her claws on the breast of the eagle, whi 
made every possible endeavor to free itself, but in 
vain. It flapped its wings, shook its body, and 
appeared to heartily regret having meddled with 
pussy in her peaceful ways. Finally, as if in de- 
spair and exhaustion, it spread its broad wi 
and fell slowly to the bay, over which the struggle 
had been going on. Immediately upon touching 
the water the cat loosed her hold and swam boldly 
ashore 


A Worp To GruMBLERS.—Don’t be a pu 
Some people contrive to get hold of the prickly 
side of everything, to run against all the sharp 
corners, and find out all the disagreeable things. 
Half the strength spent in growling would often 
set things right. You may as well make up Py 
mind, to begin with, that no one ever found the 
world quite as he would like it; but you are to 
take your share of the trouble and bear it bravely. 
You will be very sure to have burdens laid upon 
you that belong to other people, unless you are & 
shirk yourself; but don’t grumble. If the work 
needs doing, and you ean do it, never mind about 
the other boy who ought to have done it and 
didn’t. Those workers who fill up the gaps, and 
smooth away the rough spots, and finish up the 
job that others leave undone—they are the true 
peace-makers, and worth a whole regiment of 
growlers. 


PATIENCE has its charm as well as its reputed 


_ virtue. The charm is in its cheerfulness; the vit- 


tue in its quiet fortitude to wait and trust. One 
adds to the other’s beauty just as moonbeams set- 
ting upon a placid sea adi to the beauty of the 
peaceful waters, 
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